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THE 


DAWN OF THE CHILDREN’S ERA. 


form a distinct being and life of its own This is the high 
meaning, the deep significance, the grea purpose of work 
md industry, of productive and creative activity. We become 
trulv god-like in diligence and industry, in working and doing, 
which are accompanied by the clear perception or even by the 
- ’• -t-i— Vs*, we represent the inner in the 

outer ; that we give body to spirit, and form to thought ; 
that we render visible the invisible ; that we impart an out- 


'WHICH die - 1 ^ 

vaguest feeling that thereby we represent the inner in the 
outer ; that we give body to spirit, and form to thought ; 
er visible the invisible ; that we im~ 
transient being to life in the spirit. 

(2) Food must be administered in proper quantities. 

In our anxiety to feed children we must not be guilty of 
thrusting food down their throats. Given opportunities for 
healthv appetites, Nature will make her demands, and there 
will be response. To try and make a child feel prematurelv 
what he does not naturally feel is dangerous and opposed 
to growth. 

But what is there in such an education as this to prevent 
the child from becoming a selfish prig ? 

Contact with others is surely the one salvation from this. 
Amongst others daily opportunities occur of “ giving in ” to 
another s will, of creeping out of one’s little centre to enter 
into another’s interest, and to see life from other people’s point 
-of view. Knowing, feeling and willing must go hand in hand, 
and find a practical outlet in doing. Simple self-denying acts 
o Tndness done without ostentatious show should be en- 

fittTT d ’ r d attention drawn awa Y from the sacrifice of the 
e benefactor to the pleasure afforded the recipient. 

, of the Wh ^ r St . C ° nfeSS WC afe yet ° nly on the threshold 

tinieslblindpd eduCadlon ; we ai 'e still stumbling along, some- 

. by ° t Ur ° Wn prejudices, sometimes baffled by 

conienaing circumstances. But 

" ^ an must P as * from old to new 
From vain to real, from mistake to fact 

" s ““ - now proves best. 

man have Progression otherwise?” 

“ S .° tak f and use Thy work ; 

— 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The Easter meeting of the Modern Languages Association 
in Paris was an event memorable to all interested in the reform 
of modern language teaching ; it was memorable for many 
obvious reasons. A full account of the meeting appeared 
in the May number of The Journal of Education to which we 
must refer our readers for details. At present we wish to 
draw attention to one point, which seemed to be of practical 
importance and worth noting. • 

The progress made in teaching modern languages has 
undoubtedly been very great ; and yet there have been many 
suggestions that the new method has not fulfilled its promise, 
that it has overstepped itself and that, by concentrating its 
attention too exclusively on one branch of the study of 
language, it has necessarily neglected other important branches. 

Mr. Storr drew attention to a statement which he says was 
made by a learned professor, examiner to seven Universities 
and countless other bodies, in a public report : Conversation 

is the most important aim, the crown of modern language 
teaching.” Mr. Storr suggests that the learned professor 
said more than he meant. That may be so. But the sentiment 
is one which might be endorsed by many ultra-modern teachers. 
And vet so long as this is the case the modern language teacher 
can hardly hope to compete successfully with the classic* 
teacher, and “compete” is not too strong a word. Sir 
Hubert Jerningham said : “ C’est tout vine petite S uer ^ 

que nous livrons aux langues mortes pour onner { u 
vitality aux langues vivantes.” But it is not unjust to say 
that no secondary school teacher of modern lang. ag« Owdh 
the exception of a limited number ol the 
schools) could possibly claim to offer the education and cultme 
which are acquired by a study of the classics. Un .1 the 
study of modern languages is taught by a method jhich 
he said to be truly philosophical, based on “ 

on a study of the intricate processes by which '“ S “ h ” t no 
mastered, the classical men may contmue to assert that^ 
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modern languages. 


rap in the culture. It should 


be 


of all 


. a T a tin ” means a gap — ~ 

Greek and t0 educate, not to endeavour to h rin 

lhe -w “leak or read or write unless by so doing their mind s 

P “ P '! S L'ltnred When a parent writes to complain that 

be ' nS i ■ nothin" of French literature except a f ew 

hiS J b °; .mries whereas he himself had studied half a dozen 


modern ^ 0 ™ S ' mas ' terpieC es of Greek literature before leaving 
school, is it enough to call attention to the boy’s excellent 


at least 


accent’ and his fluent use of every-day language ? If when 
the parent says, “The boy knows nothing about French history 
except so far as it regards English history ; whereas I knew 
Greek and Roman history as well as he knows his English 
history,” is it enough to answer to this that the boy has a fair 
knowledge of contemporary France, its present institutions, 
its characteristics, its failings and its accomplishments, its 
system of government and administration of justice, and a 
few of its prominent men? In a word, can one justify the 
neglect of French classical literature and of the history of 
France before the Revolution ? 

It is evidently impossible for a boy at a secondary school 
to acquire a good pronunciation, a fluent use of the every-day 
language, accuracy in composition and a knowledge of the 
masterpieces of prose and poetry. Something must be partially 
or wholly neglected. 

Theie was a passage in Dr. Heath’s address which touched 
thi'. point : Humanism should be begun in the mother 

tongue. To attempt any study of style or culture in the 
or eign tongue before the age of eighteen or nineteen is to 
s unt tic imagination and to encourage loose language and 
^ ln ^ n g- The realities, the ‘ things useful to be known ’ 
conrr!a sta 8 e °f teaching a foreign language must be 

Dart «rh 1 'rP 1 ^ nat ional life and ways. For the most 
the foreign / ° W ^,. cease a * t ^ e P°bit where the literature of 
to a wide HP 606 i 16S ° pen t0 the youth as a guide and help 

rough -and tv mil ^ higher ideals when he faces the 

the* fo^“ : 1 f ; hC T ld ; if -eady to appreciate 

and the phiWmi , ™ ake a Inore careful study of the style 
years at a nuhliP °v ^ ^ nei ^'bouring people in his last two 
this stage must h SCh °° ° r when he enters the University, 
be ,na ' J gurated by a study of logic. And so 
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far as his language study is concerned, this logical training 
is afforded him by means of careful translation. . . . Nothing 
but translation can reveal the gaps in our powers of expression.” 
This, it seems, is an answer that might well be given, 
provided that the first essential condition be fulfilled, namely’, 
“ Humanism should be begun in the mother tongue.” 
Hitherto, to a large extent, this part of culture has been the 
part of the classics. Whenever the classics are not studied, 
this duty must fall on some other language. And of modern 
languages, which one is to supply the humanism ? 

This question bears on the assertion of the Modem Language 
Association that English is one of the modern languages, and, 
so far as Englishman are concerned, the most important one. 
To hold up the example of continental ways of studying the 
mother tongue is quite useless. It has been done over and 
over again, and still the majority of English schools send out 
scholars quite unable to write as well as Frenchmen and 
generally unable to express themselves easily enough to make 
a short speech. School-boys who happen to come across a 
mention of what French boys study— among other things 
being French — always ask, “ Why do they need to study 
French ? ” and the average Englishman is equally at a loss 
to know the reason. There, undoubtedly, lies the fault at 
present. Belles lettres, history and other kindred subjects 
must rest on English foundations during secondary education. 
A foreign language master cannot aspire to bring his pupils 
to the stage of sympathy with the thought or form of foreign 
prose or poem. Cannot aspire, because he must not attempt 
it There will always be a certain small number of pupils 
who can appreciate the philosophy or the beauty of a foreign 
work But the aim with regard to the average pupil, as 
Dr. Heath asserts, should really be to prepare the mind care- 
fully so that when the time comes for leaving school, it goes 
of its own accord to study what the foreign nation itself values 
as its best inheritance. And this voluntary study can only 
be expected when a real interest has been kindled ; and this 
interest can probably be cultivated most surely by attaining 
e“ the me of the ordinary language of intercourse and 
gaining an intelligent knowledge of the great people as it now 
lives and acts. 
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— r "7"T7 0 be interested in the history of France when 

Wh ° 1 the country? And what young mind with , 
Ue T dedce of contemporary France and of all that it i' s 
proud of would consider the study of Revolution of no i„t erest; 
when once school days are over and problems of actual life 
require solving ? It would be better for a young under- 
rate to be able to join intelligently in the conversation 
; f French society than to be able to discuss the subtilties of 
grammar. And to say that a foreign language teacher aims 
at giving a pupil this power to take an intelligent part in 
French conversation, is by no means to narrow his sphere 
or lower his ideal. One or two pupils may of course gain 
more ; but if the majority in a secondary school could claim 
to be able to converse intelligently on ordinary topics in 
French society, the result would be one to satisfy the most 
aspiring master. 


G. I.. F. 
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THE 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF GREAT BOOKS. 

SHAKESPEARE (I.) 

By W. Osborne Brigstocke. 

“ Supposing Shakespeare to have accepted— consciously or not is of little 
importance the new terms of the problem which makes character the pivot 
of dramatic action, and consequently the key of dramatic unity, how far 
did he succeed ? ” — J. R. Lowell. 

“ The series of Shakespeare’s dramatic writings is one long study of self- 
control.” — E. Dowden. 


To say that Shakespeare’s works are one long study of self- 

control is not to imply that he was in any way conscious of 

the fart ; probably he thought as little about it as the twilit 

Thames of purple or the sunset of its hues. But it does 

imply that we may — and perhaps profitably — consider all 

the plays from the single point of view of character. It 

might be thought that to look at Shakespeare from one point 

of view would involve false perspective : probably not. Does 

one wish to study deeply this one book, to become homo 

unius libri ? Then this one book cannot, I think, be taken as a 

whole at first, — not even after much study. It is so\ast that 

it must be treated as a literature : one distinct point of view 

must be taken, round which to group the reading ; that one 

point must be, as it were, the centre of the whole nerve system. 

“ While other poets and dramatists embody isolated phases 

of character and work inward from the phenomenon to the 

special law which it illustrates, Shakespeare seems m some 

strange way unitary with human natuie itself, an. ns own 

soul to have been the law and life-giving power of which his 

creations are only phenomena. We justify or uitici>e e 

characters of other writers by our memory and 

pronounce them natural or unnatural; but Shakespeare 
pronounce stufi of which memory and 

experience ^ire made and we recognise his truth to Nature by 
”ate and unacquired sympathy as i, 

the secret of the ‘ideal form and umversa mould 1 and em 



